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Mr. W. G. Constable, advisor for the forth- 
coming Canaletto exhibition, standing beside 
the Gallery’s Canaletto: The Bacino di S. 
Marco. 
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by ANTHONY BLUNT 


Sir Anthony Blunt, Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art, London, has been advisor to 
The Art Gallery of Toronto since 1947. He has been Surveyor of the Queen’s pictures since 
her accession in 1952 and was also, from 1945, Surveyor of the Pictures of King George VI. 


No better way of doing honour to W. G. Constable could 
have been devised than organising an exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings by Canaletto, an artist to whom he has 
devoted so many years of study, culminating in the publica- 
tion in 1962 of the great monograph and catalogue raisonné 
which will remain for our generation, and for many to 
come, the standard work on the artist. 


Professor Constable — or “W. G.”, as he is referred to 
almost universally in the art-world — did not come to art 
history as a profession till relatively late. Like so many 
English scholars of his and later generations, he was trained 
for a totally different career, in his case the law, in which 
he graduated from St. John’s College, Cambridge. This is 
not to say that he was uninterested in the arts, for soon 
after coming down from Cambridge he spent several years 
studying at the Slade School. 


He had not, however, at this stage any intention of 
abandoning his career as a barrister, and it was only be- 


cause his doctors advised him to do so after he had been 
seriously wounded in the First World War that he turned 
to art history, though why any doctor should have thought 
this career any easier than life at the bar may seem to us 
—and probably now to W. G. — puzzling. In any case, he 
became first a lecturer at the Wallace Collection, and later 
a member of the staff of the National Gallery, of which 
he was Assistant Director from 1929-1931. 


In the latter year he left the Gallery to become Director 
of the Courtauld Institute of Art, recently founded by 
Samuel Courtauld as an institute for the study of art history 
in London University. The launching of such a venture at 
a time when a subject of art-history was still regarded in 
England as either freakish or — worse — “foreign” was 
frought with difficulties, and it fell to Constable to bear 
the brunt of them. But those who worked under him at the 
Courtauld, or those who, like myself, came in contact 
with him as a young research student, can all testify to the 
enthusiasm with which he threw himself into his difficult 


task and the generosity with which he treated those who 
came to him for advice. Although frustrated in many ways 
by circumstances, and sometimes by individuals, he was 
able to lay the foundations on which others were later 
to build. 

Before and during his years at the Courtauld he played 
a major part in the series of great exhibitions held at Bur- 
lington House — the Dutch in 1929, the Italian in 1930, 
the French in 1932, and the British in 1934— and was 
largely responsible for the catalogues which were published 
to commemorate them. 

His resignation from the Courtauld in 1937 marked a 
major break in his career, and, when in the next year he 
was offered the post of Curator of Painting in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., he took the decision to cross 
the Atlantic with his family. From that time onwards the 
greater part of his time was spent in the States, but he never 
lost contact with England and on his regular annual visits 
kept himself fully informed of everything that was taking 
place there. Further, as an active member of various inter- 
national organisations in the field of art, he was also con- 
stantly in touch with scholars throughout 
the continent of Europe, so that few peo- 
ple of any nationality were so well in- 
formed as he was about the many-sided 
activities of the art world on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


After nearly twenty years of fruitful 
activity at the Museum of Fine Arts, he 
came to the end of his official career as a 
museum Official; but none who knew him 
supposed for a moment that this would 
mean any lessening of his activities. On 
the contrary, the moment he was free he 
embarked on a series of schemes con- 
nected with museums in the States and in 
Canada, advising on purchases, planning, 
training schemes, notably for the National 
Gallery of Canada, and helping in in- 


From his own point of view, however, the greatest ad- 
vantage of retirement was probably that it gave him the 
opportunity of returning to those scholarly studies which 
had of necessity been set aside during an active public life. 
True, by an effort which must have been almost super- 
human, he had managed to complete his monograph on 
Richard Wilson, published with a catalogue raisonné in 
1953, while still very much in the saddle, but Canaletto — 
an even greater problem — had had to wait. Within five 
years, however, the book had been finished and seen 
through the press. 


The problem which the author had set himself was 
terrifying. Canaletto was a prolific artist — the catalogue 
raisonné includes 520 painted compositions, 330 drawings 
apart from the sketch-books, and 30 etchings; he some- 
times repeated his own compositions, had a very efficiently 
organised studio of assistants who copied them for less 
perceptive buyers, was widely plagiarised by others, and, 
to make matters worse, had a nephew who was also a 
brilliant painter of vedute in the manner of his uncle, 
whose name he used. 


Out of this chaos Constable produced 
order. No doubt individual experts will 
disagree about whether a particular ver- 
sion is from the hand of Canaletto himself 
or from the studio, and will cavil at other 
minutiae; but no one will, I believe, chal- 
lenge the statement that in the catalogue 
raisonné Constable has sorted out more 
problems connected with Canaletto than 
could reasonably have been expected from 
one human being. 


Without his work this exhibition would 
have been impossible; indeed I doubt 
whether anyone would have ventured to 
hold an exhibition of Canaletto at all. And 
those who have so generously lent paint- 
ings, drawings, or etchings, have, I feel 
sure, done so as much to honour a fine 
scholar as to contribute to what is un- 


numerable other ways to raise the level of wok fii tayee paisa with ee 
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scholarship and efficiency in those institu- The ApiGallery at .Perona wat 
tions with which he was in contact. 


ACQUISITIONS 1964 


The Art Gallery of Toronto has made three major additions to its twentieth century collection in 1964. The most 
important is the Picasso Seated Woman of 1926/27 which was bought from the Museum of Modern Art in New York. It 
is not only a handsome and decorative painting but also a significant document of the investigation into the unconscious 
which, stimulated by psychoanalysis, occurred in the arts after the First World War. It also means that the Art Gallery is 
left with a tangible reminder of the success of the Picasso and Man exhibition, and one which was made possible by the gifts 
of the Women’s and Junior Women’s Committees and private donors. 


The Women’s Committee added the Robert Indiana Demuth’s American Dream No. 5 to the collection of American 
pictures it has given the Art Gallery. Its source was Demuth’s painting of 1928 which in turn was suggested by a poem of 
William Carlos Williams. This large, brashly coloured work makes the symbolism of the newly acquired Picasso seem 
reticent by comparison. Although not strictly speaking a “Pop” painting it does make use of the popular imagery, in this 
case words and numbers, which lie both on the surface and in the unconscious of the experiences of our society. 

The third addition is the large bronze by Barbara Hepworth which the Friends of Sculpture acquired as their first pur- 
chase. Miss Hepworth, who lives by the sea in Cornwall, drew upon more traditional mythology than Picasso and Indiana in 
using Homer’s great seafaring hero, Ulysses, as the inspiration for this work which is called Torso I (Ulysses). a et 


questionably the first considered and bal- 
anced representation of one of the greatest 
masters of landscape painting. 


Mr. William Withrow, Director of the Art Gallery, announces with regret the resignation of the Curator, Dr. Jean 
Sutherland Boggs. Dr. Boggs leaves to assume the position of Steinberg Professor of Art History at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


In making this announcement, Mr. Withrow said he knew that the whole city is grateful for the lively contribution 
Dr. Boggs made during her two years here as Curator. 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
AND GENERAL FUND WORKING CAPITAL 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1964 


(with comparative figures for the year ended June 30, 1963) 


Income: 

City of Toronto - 

Annual payment per agreement of January 25, 1952 
as authorized by statute 

Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto - special grant 

Province of Ontario - special grant 

Ontario College of Art - fee for services 

Donations from corporations and individuals (note 1) 

Annual membership fees (including portion of life 
membership fees) 

Other admissions, fees and miscellaneous revenue 
(schedule 1) 


Total income 


Expenditure: 
General and Administrative 
Membership 
Exhibition 
Curatorial 
Education and Extension 
Pension 
Building repairs 


Total expenditure 
Excess of expenditure over income on normal operations 


Non-recurring items: 
Net income of Picasso Exhibition 
Less special provision for pensions 


Excess of income over expenditure for the year 


General fund working capital, beginning of year 


Deduct cost of furniture, fixtures and equipment 
purchased during the year from general funds 


General fund working capital, end of year 


Notes: 


1964 


$ 50,000 
50,000 
6,000 
25,000 
59,120 


40,682 


22,889 
$253,691 


$155,818 
19,117 
5,135 
30,412 
31,023 

7 543 


23,879 
$272,927 
$ 19,236 


21,819 
$ 2,583 


68,442 
$ 71,025 


4,810 


$ 66,215 


1. The total donations from corporations and individuals were $71,985 in 


$66,305 in 1963. These funds were used as follows: 


Retained by the Gallery for general maintenance 
purposes 

Retained by the Gallery to meet cost of exhibitions 

Transferred to The Art Gallery of Toronto Sustaining 
and Picture Fund 


1964 


$53,985 
5,135 


Le ,865 
$71,985 


19635 


$ 50,000 
40,000 
6,000 
25,000 
60,152 


40,816 


24,782 
$246,750 


$137,356 
19,009 
10,423 
34,131 
26,029 
12,216 


8,816 
$247,980 
$ 1,230 


$ (1,250) 


12,209 
$ 70,979 


23,997 
$ 68,442 


1964 and 


1963 


$49,729 
10,423 


6,153 
$66, 305 


2. No depreciation on buildings and equipment has been provided in these accounts. 
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1964 1963 
BYSyO blew 
GENR) 
Cash $ 350 $ 200 
Accounts receivable 5;819 4, 4855 
Receivable from City of Toronto 25, 000 
Marketable securities, at cost - f 
Government of Canada bonds and accrued interest 
thereon (market value — 1964 - $46,250; 1963 — $47,875) 49,711 49,711 
Reproductions, booklets, etc. on hand (at the lower of 
cost or market) 16,675 15, 968 
Prepaid expenses 6,662 7,185 
$__102, 217 $__77, 547 
TRU 
ES boo Bele | 
Cash $ 68,240 $ 137,988 
Net assets of "Gallery Shop" operated by 
Women's Committee 11,247 20,160 


$ 79,487 $ 158,148 


Works of art purchased for the permanent collection 
from funds specifically donated for the purpose Def hOV SNL 1,039, 412 
(Other works in the permanent collection have either 
been donated or are on permanent loan and are not 
included in this amount) 


Note: The cost of land, buildings and equipment 
(totalling $751,096 at June 30, 1964 and 
$747,910 at June 30, 1963) is not included 
in this balance sheet. 


$1550, 588 $1.197, 560 

AUDITQ: 

To the Members of 
The Art Gallery of Toronto: . 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Art Gallery of Toronto as at Jur) 
vear ended on that date. Our examination included a general review of the accounting pret 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income ancé 
Gallery as at June 30, 1964 and the results of its operations for the year ended on that i 


Toronto, Canada, 
August 1 O weloo4: b 


| STATEMENT 1 


’ OF TORONTO 
fs: the Province of Ontario) 


SHEET 


3_ 1964 
as as at June 30, 1963) 


1964 1963 
ele Teekebeeer Tire 
A) FUND 
Bank overdraft $ 30,364 $ 6,574 
Accounts payable 22638 2,201 
Total liabilities $ 36,002 $ 9,105 
General fund working capital (statement 2) 66,215 68, 442 
$102,217 $___77,547 
JJNDS 


FUNDS 


Funds specifically donated for works of art 
(statement 3): 


Special bequests and donations $ 529,814 $ 481,528 
Donated by Junior and Senior Women's Committees 198, 331 155, 937 
Accumulated income from The Art Gallery of Toronto 

Foundation 525, 455 265, 500 
Portion of Sustaining and Picture Fund retained for 

works of art 20, 508 37, 518 


$1,102,088 $ 940,483 
Proceeds from insurance on works of art (including 
interest earned on investment of proceeds) 


(statement 3) 194,514 195, 864 
Balance of Women's Committee funds (statement 4) 17,539 30,053 
Retained earnings of "Gallery Shop" operated by 

Women's Committee 11,247 20, 160 
Special pension fund reserve 25, OOO 11, 000 
Other £000 


| $1..550,588 $1..197,560 
oa 
| 


@, 1964 and the statement of income and expenditure and general fund working capital for the 
*res and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we considered 


———— 


venditure and general fund working capital present fairly the financial position of the 
i} on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


2 


Chartered Accountants. 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 
STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN TRUST FUNDS 


OR THE YEAR ED 30, 196 


Net income 
of the 
Foundation 
Balance, Donations Transfer paid to The Amount applied Balance, 
beginning and bequests between Art Gallery Proceeds from against cost of end of 


of year received funds of Toronto insurance claims Be ati year 


Funds specifically donated for works of art: 
Special bequests and donations $ 481,528 $ 48,411 $(125) $ 529,814 


Donated by Junior and Senior Women's Committees 155, 937 42,394 198, 331 


Accumulated income from The Art Gallery of 
Toronto Foundation 265, 500 $57,935 323, 435 


Portion of Sustaining and Picture Fund retained 
for works of art 57,518 12,865 50, 508 


Proceeds from insurance on works of art 193,864 194,514 
Special pension fund reserve 11, 000 14, 000 25, 000 
Other - Illumination Fund 2,000 —— 8,450 $(20, 450) pale Sea 


$1,147,347 $126,120 _f $ (2.0, 450) $1,521,602 


Note: Works of art were purchased during the year from the following funds: 


Special bequests and donations $ 57,000 
Donated by Junior and Senior Women's Committees 42,394 
Accumulated income from The Art Gallery of 

Toronto Foundation 95, 503 
Portion of Sustaining and Picture Fund 

retained for works of art 8,085 
Proceeds from insurance on works of art 28,239 


$251,221 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VENETIANS AND 
TRAVELLERS TO VENICE 


S24 LTHOUGH declining in political 
| power in the eighteenth century, 
Venice preserved her gay social 
life and her pageants and be- 
came one of the show places of 
Europe, a favourite halting-place 
for travellers on the Grand Tour. 
Foreign visitors arrived in large 
numbers and represented a wide 
diversity of rank and interest. 
The appearance of women travel- 
iers at this period illustrates the 
new freedom in continental travel. 


Among the latter was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, !? 
who left England in 1739 because she had succumbed to 
the charms of a handsome young Venetian, Francesco 
Algarotti.?) Her dream of living with him was never 
fulfilled but she spent the next twenty years abroad. She 
was in Venice in 1739-40 and again in 1756-61 where 
she was welcomed and courted by her friends there who 
included Pietro Grimani, the future Doge and the Abbé 
Conti, who translated one of her essays into Italian verse. 
At the beginning of her second visit she saw a great deal 
of John Murray, the English Resident in Venice and of 
his brother-in-law Consul Joseph Smith, Canaletto’s prin- 
cipal patron, but later she complained of being persecuted 
by Murray and his family. Lady Mary was a keen ob- 
server and her correspondence is a witty chronicle of the 
social life in Venice at the time. 


Later in the century, Dr. Johnson’s friend Mrs. Thrale 
wrote one of the most lively and amusing travel books of 
the period. It is an account of her honeymoon or honey- 
year in France, Italy and Germany with her second 
husband, the Italian musician Gabriel Piozzi.(3) In 1785 
they arrived in Venice, “the first appearance of which re- 
vived all the ideas inspired by Canaletti, whose views of 
this town are most scrupulously exact... to such a degree 
indeed, that we knew all the famous towers, steeples, etc. 
before we reached them”, and she adds, “it was wonderfully 
entertaining to find thus realized all the pleasures that 
excellent painter had given us so many times reason to 
expect.” 


™ LEASANTLY impressed by the 
Piazza S. Marco, she writes that 
whoever sees it: “lighted up of an 
evening ... the sea washing its 
walls, the moon-beams dancing 
on its subjugated waves, sport 
and laughter resounding from 
the coffee-houses, girls with 
guitars skipping about the square, 
masks and merry-makers singing 
as they pass you...” forgets all 
time, all seasons and their change 
(to paraphrase the verse of Milton she quotes). However, 
Mrs. Piozzi also observes the less attractive aspects of 
Venice, “the truth is, our dear Venetians are nothing less 
than cleanly; St. Mark’s Place is all covered over in a 
morning with chicken-coops, which stink one to death,” 
and, “the Rialto, said to be the finest single arch in Europe 


. . . (is) so dirtily kept, and deformed with mean shops, 
that passing over it, disgust gets the better of every other 
sensation.” And while she describes the sweet manners and 
attractive dress of the Venetian women, she does not fail 
to mention “the sight of one’s gondoliers...dead with 
sleep upon the stairs, or in their boats... like overswilled 
voters at an election in England” or that “no peace, no 
enjoyment can one obtain for beggars; numerous beyond 
credibility, saucy and airy, and odd in their manners...” 


Music — the opera, the singing in churches and Scuole 
(or conservatories), the gondoliers chanting Tasso and 
Ariosto to each other across the Lagoon — was one of the 
great attractions of Venice. There is a famous passage in 
Rousseau’s Confessions‘*) which describes his visit to the 
Scuola dei Mendicanti and his meeting the singers after- 
wards. Another Frenchman, the Président de Brosses, 
whose Lettres Familiéres®) is one of the best known 
accounts of Italy in the eighteenth century, also had a 
passion for music and met Vivaldi, the composer, when 
he was in Venice. But the most detailed account by an 
Englishman of the state of music in Venice in 1770 is 
given by Dr. Burney, ® the father of the author of Evelina. 


Goethe,‘?) many years later, also went to the Scuola 
dei Mendicanti to hear the singing but his account of 
several plays by Goldoni'’) and Gozzi‘®) which he saw 
during his stay in Venice in 1786 is particularly interest- 
ing. “In the evening they go to the theatre,” he writes of the 
Venetians, ‘where they see and hear their own daily life 
reproduced with graceful embellishments, mingled with 
inventions, set at a distance from reality by the masks, but 
related to it by the customs portrayed.” 


OLDONI is the mirror and epi- 
tome of the Venice of his time. 
His plays are based on char- 
acter rather than plot and re- 
flect the contemporary scene, 
many of them in the local 
idiom, with that characteristic 
“dulcified pronunciation” used 
by the Venetians. They were the 
delight of Venetians of all 
classes and are still so today. 
Even Dr. John Moore,‘!® the 
tutor of the Duke of Hamilton, 

succumbed to the irresistible humour of Goldoni’s 
comedies. Baretti,(!!) the friend of Dr. Johnson, calls 
Goldoni “a very voluminous playmonger” and tartly re- 
marks that “as his chief scope is always bustle and show, 
he has stunned the ears and captivated the heart of the 
vulgar and of the Venetian gondoliers especially,” but he 
has to admit that “the manners of his country he paints 
after the life indeed.” 


Gozzi, who was Goldoni’s opponent and has been 
called by an Italian critic the Disney of his day, wrote 
some charming fairy-story plays. Among them are 
Turandot (on which Puccini based his opera) and The 
Love of the Three Oranges (a satire on the plays of his 
two rivals Goldoni and Chiari) which inspired Prokofiev’s 
opera of that name. 


Among the young Englishmen who stopped in Venice 
on the Grand Tour were Horace Walpole?) and William 
Beckford. Walpole was in Venice in 1741. Three years 
later, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, he recalls that 
“Mr. Smith, the merchant of Venice” had a fine library of 
which he knew nothing at all but the title-pages. “Do you 
remember,” he added, “how angry he was when showing us 
a Guido, after pompous rooms full of Sebastian Ricci’s, 
which he had a mind to establish for capital pictures, you 
told him he had now made amends for all the rubbish he 
had showed us before?”(13) 


The young Beckford‘'4) was at first disappointed in the 
weary grandees he met in Venice. He found the Casino 
Correr “fitted up in a gay flimsy taste... where were a 
great many ladies negligently dressed, their hair falling 
very freely about them, and innumerable adventures writ- 
ten in their eyes. ..Coffee, the magic beverage, diffused 
a temporary animation. The flash was soon dissipated and 
nothing remained but cards and stupidity.” But the friend- 
ship of Countess Giustiniana Wynne (whose hand was 
sought by Consul Smith when she was 16) reconciled him 
to Venetian society, and in anticipation of his return to 
Venice on his way home, he prudently reserved his box at 
the opera and his gondoliers. 


OSWELL’S Journal is characteristi- 
cally more full of himself and of 
his quarrels with his travelling 
companions than of his impres- 
sions of Venice. In a letter to 
Rousseau he writes, “for the first 
week I was charmed by the 
beauty and novelty of so singular 
a city, but I soon wearied of 
travelling continually by water 
shut up in those lugubrious gon- 
dolas.” We learn however that he 

visited Consul Smith, “pretty house and garden, elegant 

villa,” he notes laconically. “Quite well. Curious old man, 


past eighty, resisted all attempts to dispute.” Another young 
Scot, the architect Robert Adam,‘!®) felt differently about 
the gondolas. He remarked, in a letter, that visiting in 
Venice was “performed on the broad of your back in full 
dress — a pretty slothful way of doing business and yet I 
find we Edinburghers easily come into all manners of 
fashions . . . ” He probably avoided the forty or fifty 
English milords then reported to be in Venice — they all 
herded together, he said “and converse with dancing and 
singing girls who are very numerous and very handsome 
and very wicked,” but he called on Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and on Lady Bridget Wentworth, the wife of 
John Murray, the English Resident. 


The mention of “very wicked” girls reminds us of Casa- 
nova,(17) who was born in Venice, and whose Memoirs 
originally written in French, provide incidentally an in- 
teresting account of eighteenth century European society. 
He tells us for example where the Venetians (and others) 
went after a night of revelry: “People in good society who 
come to walk in the Erberia (Rialto) at a rather early hour 
usually say that they come to see the hundreds of boats 
laden with vegetables, fruit and flowers... but everyone 
knows that they...have been spending the night in 
excesses of Venus or Bacchus, or have lost all hope at 
the gaming-table, and come here to breathe a purer air 
and to calm their minds.” 


The iridescent surface of Venetian life — moonlight, 
cloaks and tricornes, passion and intrigue — evoked the 
most entertaining comments from foreign visitors, but 
most of the travellers were conscientious sight-seers as 
well, hence the great demand among them for Canaletto’s 
pictures. SP. 


Contributors to this issue of News and Notes 
Sir Anthony Blunt, 


Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art; 
Jean Sutherland Boggs; Sybille Pantazzi; 
Editor: Janine Smiter 


The initials are from the Numismata virorum illustrium ex Barbadica gente, Padova, 1732 (courtesy the Toronto Public Library). This volume will 
be part of the display of Venetian illustrated books of the eighteenth century to be shown in conjunction with the Canaletto exhibition. 


NOTES: 


With the exception of Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Burney, Goethe, Dr. John Moore, and William Beckford, all the authors and travellers mentioned in this 


article were in Venice during Canaletto’s life-time (1697-1768). 


1. Robert Halsband, The Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, New York, Oxford University Press, 1960 (Galaxy Book). See also her Letters 


& Works, ed. Lord Wharncliffe, 3rd ed. rev., London, 1861. 


2. For Algarotti’s réle as a patron of Venetian painters see M. Levey, Painting in XVIII century Venice, London, Phaidon, 1959. 

3. Hester Lynch Piozzi, Observations & Reflections made in the course of a Journey through France, Italy & Germany, London, 1789, vol. I. 

4. J. J. Rousseau, The Confessions, New York, Knopf, 1923, 2 vols. The section on Venice is in Part II, Book VII. 

5. Charles de Brosses, Lettres Familiéres d’Italie, ed, Bezard, Paris, 1931. 

6. Dr. Charles Burney, An Eighteenth Century Musical Tour in France & Italy, ed. Percy A. Scholes, London, Oxford University Press, 1959, 
vol. I. 

7. Goethe, Voyage en Italie, ed. Mutterer, Paris, 1930. 

8. Carlo Goldoni, Three Comedies, London, Oxford University Press, 1962. One of his plays, I] Filosofo Inglese, was dedicated to Consul Smith. 

9. Carlo Gozzi, Useless Memoirs, London, Oxford University Press, 1962. 

10. Dr. John Moore, A View of Society & Manners in Italy, in Works, Edinburgh 1820, vol. II. Batoni’s group portrait of Moore with his son and 
his pupil the Duke of Hamilton, on the Grand Tour, is reproduced in News and Notes, vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1958). 

11. Giuseppe Baretti, An Account of the Manners & Customs of Italy, London, 1768. 2 vols. 

12. Horace Walpole, Correspondence, Yale ed., ed. Wilmarth Lewis & others, London, Oxford University Press, 1937 - (in progress). 

13. The Guido Reni in the Smith collection turned out to be a fake; for a reproduction of one of the Sebastiano Ricci’s in this collection see J. F. 
Revel, ‘Le Consul Smith’’, in L’Oeil, November 1963. 

14. Guy Chapman, Beckford, London, Rupert Hart-Davis, 1952. See also Italy, with Sketches of Spain & Portugal, by the Author of Vathek, 
1834, 2 vols. 

15. F. Brady & F. A. Pottle, ed., Boswell on the Grand Tour, vol. II (Italy, Corsica and France, 1765-1766) London, Heinemann, 1955. 

16. John Fleming, Robert Adam & his Circle, London, John Murray, 1962. 

17. Casanova de Seingalt, Memoirs. Transl. A. Machen, New York, Dover, 1961, 3 vols. 


